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List of Instructors. 



I. Resident Instructors in the Department of LiteratuIie, Sci- 
ence, AND the Arts. 

A. Instructors whose principal work lies in History and Political 

Science : — 

James B. Angell, LL.D., President.* 
, Henry O. Adams, LL.D., Pfofessor of Political Economy and 
Finance. ^ 

Richard Hudson, LL.D., Professor of History. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, A.M., LL.B., Professor of American 
History. 

Fred M. Taylor, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Political Econ- 
omy. 

Earle W. Dow, A.B., Assistant Professor of History., 

Charles H. Cooley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

John A. Fairlie, Pn.D., Assistant Professor of Administra- 
tive Law. 

Edward D. Jones, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Arthur L. Cross, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

Duran W. Springer, B.S., Lecturer on the Science of Ac- 
counts. 

Harlow S. Person, A.M., Instructing Fellow in Economics. 

Andrew H. Wood, Assistant in History. 

Theo. J. Zimmerman, Fellow in American History. 

B. Instructors whose principal work lies outside of History and 

Political Science. 
Henry S. Carhart, LL.D., Professor of Physics. 
Robert M. Wenley, Sc.D., D.Phil., LLD., Professor of 

Philosophy. 
Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Philosophy. 
Joseph H. Drake, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Latin. 
S. Lawrence Bigelow, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of General 

Chemistry. 

1 Lecturer on International Law. 
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6 History and Political Science. 

II. Resident Instructors in Other Departments op the Univer- 
sity. 

Jerome C. knowlton, A.6., LL.B., Marshall Professor of 

Law. 
Floyd R. Mechem, A.M., Tappan Professor of Law. 
Otto Kirchner, A.M., Professor of Law. 
Victor H. Lane, C.E., LL.B., Fletcher Professor of Law. 
Horace L. Wilgus, M.S., Professor of Law. 
Victor C. Vaughan, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Hygiene and 

Physiological Chemistry. 

Special Committees in Charge of the Combined Course in Col- 
legiate AND Law Studies. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, Harry B. Hutchins, 

F. M. Taylor, Floyd R. Mechem. 

Alfred H. LloyJ, 

Special Committee in Charge of the Course in Higher Commer- 
cial Education, and in Public Administration. 

Henry C. Adams, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 

Richard Hudson, Fred M. Taylor, 

Floyd R. Mechem, Charles H. Cooley. 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 



Instruction in History and Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is organized to meet the many and 
varied ends for which students may pursue studies along 
these lines. It includes studies in History and Gk)vernment, 
in Political Economy and Finance, in Commerce and 
Industry, in Sociology, in International Law, in Commercial 
Law, in the Application of Science to Industry, and in other 
allied subjects. The purpose of this Announcement is to 
give a concise statement of the general aims of the instruc- 
tion in this group of studies, as also of the principles which 
control their administration. 

HISTORY. 

The purpose of the work in History is to provide for a 
broad and comprehensive study of history, and for ade- 
quate training in the critical and constructive use of the 
historical method of investigation. The place which history 
holds in the general scheme of education requires the De- 
partments of History to co-operate with all departments 
of the University, and to adjust the courses of instruction 
which they offer to the needs of all students, in whatever 
line of work they may be interested. The needs of students 
who find their chief interest in language, literature, philoso- 
phy, or science are held in mind in the adjustment of this 
work, as well as of those who devote themselves primarily 
to the study of political and social science. The courses 
offered in history are as comprehensive as the considera- 
tions thus suggested. Some of these are designed to give a 
general survey of the history of Europe, and of America, 
and of the temporary conditions of Asia and Africa. 
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8 History and PoUtical Science. 

Others, more special in character, are devoted to the study 
of comparatively limited fields of investigation, or to work 
in which the element of research predominates. These 
more special courses comprise the higher work in history. 
They are designed for students who wish to prepare them- 
selves for teaching history and political science, and for 
candidates for the higher degrees specializing along these 
lines. 

POUTICAL SCIENCE. 

Under the phrase, political science, is included a large 
number of courses upon diverse topics which have for their 
chief purpose to familiarize the student with established 
political, industrial, and social institutions, and to cultivate 
the power of critical analysis and comparison. All of these 
courses rest upon history, and the greater number of them 
conform to the historical method of presentation. Under 
the system of free elections which obtains in the University 
of Michigan, these courses may be followed as the major 
part of a general education, or as the minor part of an edu- 
cation devoted primarily to some other group of studies, 
and when pursued in this manner their administration con- 
forms to the general rules laid down by the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and by the Graduate 
School. 

Courses in Political Science may also be regarded as 
technical or semi-professional in character, and may be 
followed by students as preparatory to some chosen pro- 
fession or career. When so followed their administration 
is brought under the direction of special committees whose 
chief service it is to arrange a program of study perti- 
nent to the peculiar purpose held in mind. This phase of 
organization is somewhat new in the University of Michi- 
gan, and for that reason is made the occasion of special 
comment. 
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General Statement. 



SPECIAL COURSES. 



Among the technical or semi-professional aims of in- 
struction in History and Political Science, mention may be 
made of preparation for the social phase of pastoral work; 
for that broad line of duties suggested by the phrase phil- 
anthropic service ; for the career of a newspaper writer, 
so far as that implies insight into social, political, and in- 
dustrial conditions; for the various specialized branches 
of public service; for the teaching of history and political 
science ; for the study of the law ; and for the higher grades 
of a business career. 

In the case of students preparing themselves for the 
istudy of the law, for commerce, and for public administra- 
tion, special courses have been organized, known, respec- 
tively as, — 

The Combined Course in Collegiate and Law Studies. 

The Course in Higher Commercial Education, and, — 

The Course in Public Administration. 

For a detailed description of these " Special Courses " 
see pages 26 to' 32 inclusive. 

RELATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Among the peculiar advantages offered students who 
pursue History and Political Science because of their 
technical or semi-professional character, is the opportunity 
of hearing lectures in other departments of the University 
and in other branches of study. ' The Department of Law 
offers many courses of peculiar interest to students of 
commerce and of public administration. The Department 
of Medicine and Surgery provides instruction in hygiene 
and sanitary science for those who desire to specialize in 
municipal administration. Special lectures for the commer- 
cial and social application of chemistry and physics are 
given by the members of the scientific department. It is 
regarded as one of the marked advantages of the Univer- 
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sity of Michigan that all departments of the University are 
domiciled upon the same campus, and that under appropri- 
ate restrictions all the work of the University is avail- 
able for all students. 

THE LIBRARIES. 

The General Library of the University contains 114,874 
volumes and 1,718 maps. Included in this Library is the 
Parsons Library of Political Economy, composed of 4,325 
volumes and 5,000 pamphlets. This was the working library 
of the late Prof. Heinrich Rau, of Heidelberg University, 
and is especially rich in the economic literature of the 
first three-quarters of the century just past. Among the 
historical books recently given to the University may be men- 
tioned the Stevens Facsimiles presented by Mr. Clarence 
M. Burton, of Detroit, and the historical library of the late 
Alpheus Felch, Governor of Michigan in 1846-47, and United 
States Senator from Michigan, 1847-53. 

The Law Library contains 18,000 volumes. Its collection 
of statutes and codes is of special importance to students 
in history and political science. 

THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 

The Political Science Club is composed of the instruc- 
tors and advanced students in the Department of History 
and Political Economy. It meets alternate Wednesday 
evenings, and devotes its sessions to reviews of important 
articles and books, and to papers, addresses, and informal 
discussions upon topics of special interest to students of his- 
tory and political science. 



Detailed List of Courses Offered. ii 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION OFFERED BY THE HIS- 

TORICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE GROUP, TO- 

GETHER WITH SOME ALLIED COURSES. 

Note. — The numbering of courses in this Announcement is the 
same as in the general Announcement of the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, and should be used by students in filling 
out election blanks. Courses without numbers are listed from other 
departments; in such case the title of the course should be written 
in full. 

HISTORY. 

1. The General History of Europe, from the fourth to the thir- 

teenth century. Four hours. Lectures. M, W, F, at 8. Lec- 
ture Room, T. H. Quiz on lectures and reading. Hours of 
quis sections, of which several will be formed, to be arranged 
with the instructor. Assistant Professor Dow and Assistant. 

2. The General History of Europe, from the thirteenth to the 

eighteenth century. Four hours. Lectures. M, W, F, at 8. 
Lecture Room, T. H. Quiz on lectures and reading. Hours 
of quis sections, of which several will be formed, to be ar- 
ranged with the instructor. Assistant Professor Dow and 
Assistant. 

3. The General History of England, to the accession of Henry 

VI n. Three hours. Lectures. Tu, Th, at 9. Room 24, 
U. H. Quiz en lectures and assigned reading. Room F. 
Hours of quiz sections, of which several will be formed, to be 
arranged with the instructor. Dr. Cross. 

4. The General History of England, since the accession of Henry 

VnL Three hours. Lectures. Tu, Th, at 9. Room 24, U. 
H. Quiz on lectures and assigned reading. Ropm F. Hours 
of quiz sections, of which several will be formed, to be ar- 
ranged with instructor. Dr. Cross. 

5. Studies in the Constitutional History of England, to the reign of 

Edward L Lectures, with illustrations from Stubbs*s Select 
Charters, and reports. Two hours, to be arranged with the 
instructor. East Seminary Room. Dr. Cross.' 
This course is open to those who have taken Courses 3 and 4, or 
an equivalent. 

6. Studies in the Constitutional History of England, during the 
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seventeenth century. Lectures, supplemented by written re- 
ports on selected topics. Two hours, to he arranged with the 
instructor. East Seminary Room. Dr. Cross. 
This course will be concerned mainly with the constitutional 
aspects of the Puritan Revolution. It is open to those who 
have taken Courses 3 and 4 or an equivalent. 

7. The History of Greece, to the Roman conquest. Lectures and 

collateral reading. Three hours, M, W, F, ^X 11. Room F. 
Dr. Cross. 

8. The History of Rome, to the fall of the Roman Empire. Lec- 

tures and collateral reading. Three hours, M, W, F, at 11. 
Room F. Dr. Cross. 
This course is not devoted exclusively to constitutional and 
legal growth, but aims to present the various aspects of the 
development of the Roman state. 

9. Studies in Mediaeval and Early Modern European History. Lec- 

tures, reports, and discussions. Two hours, to be arranged 
with the instructor. East Seminary Room. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Dow. 
Students planning to elect this course should consult the in- 
structor. It varies in subject-matter from year to year/ and 
therefore may be taken several times. It may be elected as : 

ga. The history of French Institutions in Mediaeval and Early Mod- 

ern Times. Given in 1900-190 1 ; omitted in 1 901- 1902. 

gb. Studies in the History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Given 

in 1901-1902. 

gc. Studies in the History of Europe in the Period of the Renais- 

sance and the Reformation. Not given in 1901-1902. 

10. Studies in Mediaeval and Early Modern European History. 

Lectures, reports, and discussions. Two hours, to be arranged 
with the instructor. Assistant Professor Dow. 
This course is a continuation of Course 9. It may be elected as : 

loa. The history of French Institutions in Mediaeval and Early Mod-^ 
ern Times. Given in 1 900-1 901 ; omitted in 1 901- 1902. 

10&. Studies in the History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Given 
in 1901-1902. 

IOC. Studies in the History of Europe in the Period of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. Not given in 190 1-1902. 

11. The General History of Europe, from the Peace of Westphalia 

to the close of the French Revolution. Three hours. Lec- 
tures. M, W, at 9. Lecture Room, T. H. Quiz on lectures 
and assigned reading. F, at 8 and at 9. Room 7, T. H. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 
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12. The General History of Europe, since the French Revolution. 

Three hours. Lectures. M, W, at 9. Lecture Room, T. H. 
Quiz on lectures and assigned reading. F, at 8 and at 9. 
Room 7, T. H. Professor Hudson. 
Course 12 is a continuation of Course 11. 

13. American Colonial History. Lectures and assigned reading. M, 

W, F, at 3. Lecture Room, T. H. Professor McLaughlin. 

14. The Political and Constitutional History of the United States. 

Three hoMrs, Lectures. Tu, Th, at 3. Lecture Room, T. H. 
Quiz on lectures and assigned reading. Sec. I, Th, at 11. 
Sec. II, F, at 11 ; Sec. Ill, F, at i. Professor McLaughlin. 

15. The Political and Constitutional History of the United States. 

Three hours. Lectures. Tu, Th, at 3. Lecture Room, T. H. 
Quiz on lectures and assigned reading. Sec. I, Th, at 11 ; Sec. 
II, F, at II ; Sec. Ill, F, at i. Professor McLaughlin. 
Course 15 is a continuation of Course 14. 

17. Seminary in American History. Two hours, to be arranged with 

instructor. Professor McLaughlin. 
Open only to graduates and seniors who obtain special per- 
mission. 

18. Seminary in American History, with lectures. Two hours, to 

be arranged with instructor. Professor McLaughlin. 
Limited to graduate students and seniors obtaining permission. 

20. Course for Teachers. One hour, arranged with instructors. Pro- 

fessor McLaughlin^ Assistant Professor Dow and Dr. Cross. 
Open to students who have permission. Candidates for the 
Teacher's Diploma in History will be expected to elect this as 
one of their courses. 

21. Present Problems of European Politics. Three hours. Lec- 

tures. Tu, Th, at 8. Lecture Room, T. H. Quiz on lectures 
and assigned reading. Quis hour to be arranged. Room 7, 
T. H. Professor Hudson. 

23. Research Course, for the study of present problems of European 

politics. The subject for the present year will be the history 
of the relations of China with the western nations. Two hours, 
to be arranged with the instructor. East Seminary Room. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 
Course 23 is open only to graduates and to seniors with permis- 
sion, and may be taken either after or in connection with 
Course 21. 

24. Research Course, for the study of present problems of European 

politics. The subject for the present year will be the decline 
of the Ottoman Empire and the questions which it involves. 
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Two hours, to he arranged with the instructor. East Seminary 
Room. Professor Hudson. 
Course 24 is open only to graduates and to seniors with permis- 
sion, and must be preceded by Course 21. 

25. Seminary in Mediaeval History. Two hours, to he arranged 

with the instructor. East Seminary Hoom. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Dow. 
The work of this course will include an introduction to the his- 
torical method, and a study from the sources of subjects in the 
history of townspeople in France. 

26. Seminary in Mediaeval History. Two hours, to he arranged with 

the instructor. East Seminary Room. Assistant Professor 
Dow. 
This course is a continuation of Course 25. 

GOVERNMENT 

Generally speakii^gf, the courses offered under this head are sup- 
plementary to those announced under the preceding head. The 
logical preparation for them is considerable work in history. No 
special requirements can be laid down in regard to the time or order 
of electing the courses in government, but as a rule students should 
come to any given part of this work through the courses in history 
that naturally lead up to it. 

19. Constitutional Law and Political Institutions of the United 
States. M, W, F, at 3. Room 2, T. H. Text-books and lec- 
tures. Professor McLaughlin. 
22. Comparative Study of the Political Institutions of France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, and other continental states. Lec- 
tures, Tu, Th, at 8. Lecture Room, T. H. Professor Hudson. 
22a. Supplementary to Course 22, the object being to direct the read- 
ing of students in connection with the topics covered by the 
lectures. One hour, to he arranged with instructor. Room 
7, T. H. Professor Hudson. 

27. American Administrative Law. Lectures, reports, and reading. 

M, W, F, Sit 8. Room F, U. H. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 
In this course a study is made of the principles and machinery of 
national, state, and local administration m the United States. 
Among the topics considered are : The theory of the separa- 
tion of powers, administrative powers of the President and of 
the Senate, the federal administrative departments, state gbv- 
ernors, state administrative bureaus, county, town,^and mu- 
nicipal government, methods of nomination and election, the 
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civil service examination system, and judicial control of pub- 
lic officers. 

28. Administrative Law in European Countries. Lectures and as- 
signed reading. M, W, F, at 8. Room F, U. H. Assistant 
Professor Fairlie. 
This course deals with the administrative systems of England, 
France, and Germany, with some reference to other countries. 
Both central and local administration will be examined, and 
also the methods of administrative control of local authorities. 
The distinguishing characteristics of each system will be 
emphasized. 

22). Municipal Administration : The functions of city government. 
Lectures, reports, and reading. Tu, Th, at 10, and a third hour 
to be arranged. Room F, U. H. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 
After a brief sketch of municipal development, this course treats 
of the various branches of municipal activity, such as the 
police, fire brigades, health departments, public works, schools, 
charities, municipal lighting, street railways. In each field 
there is a study of development, present conditions, and meth- 
ods of administration in the cities of Europe and America, 
with a discussion of disputed problems. 

31. English Political Institutions. Lectures, with text-book. Tu, 

Th, at 9. Room F, U. H. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 
Among the topics considered will be : The supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, the democratic development during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the system of cabinet government, the influence of the 
Crown, political parties, and an outline of the judicial system, 
of local government, and of the government of the colonies. 

32. The Government of Michigan. Lectures, reports, and reading. 

Tu, Th, at 9. Room F, U. H. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 
After studying constitutional development in Michigan, from 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, through the two state con- 
stitutions to the present time, the various organs of state and 
local government are studied in turn: the legislature, the 
governor, state officers and boards, the judicial system, town 
and county government, and the government of some of the 
principal cities. _ 

33. Municipal Administration: Organization of city governments, 

with a study of municipal politics. Tu, Th, at 10, and a third 
hour to be arranged. Room F, U. H. Assistant Professor 
Fairlie. 
In this course a study is made of the different systems ot munici- 
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pal organization, including the English method of government 
by the council, the American system of government by mayor 
and council, and recent tendencies toward centralizing powers 
in the hands of the mayor. The various methods of legislative, 
judicial, and administrative control of municipal officials are 
also considered; and attention is given to political methods 
and reform movements. 
34. Seminary in Public Administration. Two hours, to be cnranged. 
Assistant Professor Fairlie. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND FINANCE. 

2. Elements of Political Economy. Four hours. Lectures, Ai, IV, 

F, at II. Lecture Room, T. H. Quiz, IV, Sec. I, at 2; Sec. 
II, at 3 ; Thf Sec. Ill, at 10 ; Sec. IV, Sit 3* F, Sec. V, at 2. A 
sixth quiz section is usually formed. Room 11, T. H. Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 
This course is introductory to all other courses in political econ- 
omy. The weekly quiz covers both the lectures and some 
standard text announced at the beginning of the semester. 
The ground covered in the lectures includes the usual topics. 
Production, Exchange, and Distribution: but Public Finance 
will be reserved for a special course (4). 

3. History of the Development of Industrial Society. Lectures and 

quiz. Three hours. Lectures, Tu, Th, at 11. Lecture Room, 

T. H. Quiz, W, Sec. I, at 11 ; Sec. II, at i ; Af , Sec. Ill, at i. 

Other quiz sections will be arranged, if required. Room 11^ 

T. H. Professor Adams. 
Course 3 embraces a study of the history of English industrial 

society from the twelfth century to the present time, and is 

designed to show how modern industrial customs and rights 

came into existence. It is desirable that it should be preceded 

by Course 2 in Political Economy, and by a study of English 

history. 
4. Principles of the Science of Finance. M, W, F, Sec. I, at 11; 

Sec. II, at 3. Room 11, T. H. Professor Taylor. 
Finance as here used is not concerned with Money or Banking, 

but treats of Public Expenditure, Public Revenue, and Public 

Credit. 
4a. Public Finance. Advanced Course. Tu, Th, at 2, Room 11, T. 

H. Professor Adams. 
This course is intended to be supplemental to Course 4, which 

deals with the principles of finance. Course 4a is devoted 
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rather to the more concrete side. It includes chiefly a com- 
parative study of financial legislation and administration 
among the leading nations. For the current year the course 
will be combined with Course 17. The instructor reserves the 
right to restrict the number. 
5. Problems in Political Economy. Lectures and quiz. Four hours. 
Lectiures, M, W, F, at 2. Lecture Room, T. H. Qwiz, Tu, Sec. 
I, at I ; Sec. II, at 2 ; Sec. Ill, at 3. Room 11, T. H. Professor 
Adams^ 

[Course 5 (which alternates with Course 5a, and is not given in 
1 901-1902) treats in a cursory manner current problems in 
political economy. The problems studied are as follows : The 
Immigration Problem, Industrial Crises, Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, The Railway Problem, The Municipal or Trust Prob- 
lem, and Taxation. It is designed as a supplement to Course 2, 
by which it must be preceded.] 
5a. Social and Industrial Reforms. Lectures and quiz. Four hours. 

Course 5a (which alternates with Course 5) treats in a cursory 
manner of those social reforms forced upon society by the 
industrial development of the past century. The special prob- 
lems studied are the following: Co-operation, Profit-Sharing, 
Communism, Socialism, Factory Legislation, Workingmen's 
Insurance, Trades-Unions, and Industrial Federation. It is 
designed as a supplement to Course 2, by which it must be 
preceded. 
[6. Transportation Problems. Lectures and quiz. Lectures, Mj W, 
at 2. Quiz on assigned reading and lectures, F, at 2. Lec- 
ture Room, T. H. Professor Adams. 

Course 6 (which alternates with Course 6a, and is not given in 
1901-1902) considers the social and industrial significance of 
modern transportation, traces the development of railway 
transportation in this country, and in the more important 
European countries, discusses the administrative and legislative 
organization of railway systems, studies the history of the 
railway problems of the United States, and pays especial atten- 
tion to the experiment of control of railways through commis- 
sions. This is regarded as one of the advanced, semi-profes- 
sional courses.] 
6a. Administration of Corporate and Public Industries. Lectures 
and quiz. Lectures, M, W, at 2. Quiz upon assigned reading 
and lectures, F, at 2. Lecture Room, T. H. Professor Adams. 

Course 6a (which alternates with Course 6) undertakes an analy- 
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sis of industrial organization primarily from the administra- 
tive point of view. It considers the history and social signifi- 
cance of rapid transit in cities and other quasi-public industries, 
both public and private. It studies railway administration 
under public as well as private ownership, and makes a special 
investigation into the history, organization, and administration 
of the post-office department of this and other countries. This 
is regarded as one of the advanced, semi-professional courses. 
9. Theory and History of Money. Tu, Th, at 11. Room 11, T. H. 
Professor Taylor. 

The first half of the semester will be occupied with a fuller study 
of special topics than is possible in Course 2. Among these 
will be the Value of Money, the Theory of the Standard and 
the Regulation of Paper Money. The second half of the se- 
mester will be given to the history of money, particularly in 
the United States. 
9a. Theory and History of Banking. Tu, Th^ at 11. Room 11, T. H. 
Professor Taylor. 

Like Course 9, this course will break into two parts devoted 
respectively to theory and history. Among the topics consid- 
ered will be the Nature and Social Functions of Banking, the 
Natural Laws of Banking Phenomena, Systems of Regulation, 
etc. 

12. Economic Theory. Advanced Course. Tu, Th, at 2. Room 11, 

T. H. Professor Taylor. 
Ingram's History of Political Economy will serve as a basis for 
this course, but much of the time will be given to the study of 
masterpieces. 
12a. Economic Theory. Advanced Course. Tu, Th, at 2. Room 11, 
T. H. History of opinion on leading problems. The work will 
be conducted somewhat after the fashion of a seminary. Open 
only to advanced students. 

13. The Theory and Practice of Statistics. Th, at 10. East Semi- 

nary Room. Assistant Professor Cooley. 
This course treats statistics as a method of social research, an 
instrument important not only to economists and statisticians, 
but also to all who wish to qualify themselves to understand or 
criticise current social and political discussion. The class read 
Mayo-Smith's Statistics and Sociology, and, in addition, each 
member is assigned an exercise intended to afford some prac- 
tice in collating statistical material and presenting it in tabu-, 
lar and graphical form. Advanced students only are allowed 
to elect the course. 
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14. Seminary in Economics. Two hours, arranged with instructor. 
East Seminary Room. Professor Adams. 

The subject to be investigated is Labor Organizations. Webb's 
" History of Trade Unionism " will be taken as the starting 
point of this investigation. 
17. Seminary in Finance. Two hours. Hours arranged with in- 
structor. East Seminary Room. Professor Adams. 

The subject to be investigated is Local and State Taxation. A 
few lectures will be given by the instructor on the Classifica- 
tion of Financial Systems. This course will be combined, for 
the current year, with 4a. 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 

29. Commercial Geography of the Extractive Industries. Lectures 

and topical reports. M, W , F, at 3. Room . First 

semester. Assistant Professor Jones. 
The design of this course is to present the technical and trade 
conditions which determine the success or failure of the chief 
extractive industries, such as agriculture, horticulture, fores- 
try, fisheries, and mining. 

30. Commercial' Geography of the Manufacturing Industries. Lee* 

tures and topical reports. M, W, F, at 3. Room ». 

Second semester. Assistant Professor Jones. 
This is a continuation of the above course, and presents the 
chief technical processes and trade relations of the manufac- 
turing industries. 

31. The Resources and Extractive Industries of the United States. 

Lectures and assigned readings. M, W, F, at 11. Room 

. First semester. Assistant Professor Jones. 

A study of the natural and social resources of the United States 
and of the chief extractive industries to determine their loca- 
tion, present condition, and relations to each other. 

32. The Manufactures of the United States. Lectures and assigned 

readings. M, W, F, zX 11. Room . Second semester. 

Assistant Professor Jones. 
The evolution, present location, and condition of our chief 
manufacturing industries will be presented, and the relations 
of these industries to one another, to sources of raw mater- 
ials, transportation, and market facilities, and foreign trade. 

33. The Distributive and Regulative Industries of the United States. 

Lectures and assigned readings. Af, W, F, at 11. Room 
— . Assistant Professor Jones. 
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[This course, which alternates with Course 34 (not given in 
1901-1902) will include a description of the various methods 
of marking goods, of the classifications, grades, brands, and 
trademarks employed, and of wholesale and retail trade, job- 
bing, etc. Attention will also be given to those private organi- 
zations, not connected with money and banking, which guide 
and control the industrial process, such as trade associations 
and trade papers, boards of trade and chambers of commerce, 
stock and produce exchanges, national and export associa- 
tions, museums and expositions.] 

34. Technique of Foreign Trade. M, W, F, at 11. Room . 

Assistant Professor Jones. 
[This course alternates with Course 33 (not given in 1901- 
1902). It treats of the supply and demand areas of the world, 
with special reference to the chief articles of international 
trade. It comprises a study of the documents, regulations, 
and customary procedure of foreign trade, including methods 
of selling goods in foreign countries, shipping routes, custo- 
mary packages, weights and measures, tariffs, export bounties, 
commercial treaties, and foreign industrial legislation. 

35. European Commercial Geography. Lectures and assigned read- 

ings. Tu, Th, at 1 1. Room . Assistant Professor Jones. 

A presentation of the resources and industries of the chief 
European states, particular emphasis being laid upon openings 
for American trade. * 

36. American Trade with China, Japan, and the Philippines. M, W, 

at 10. Room . Assistant Professor Jones. 

This course (not given in 1 901-1902) will include a statement 
of the resources and industries of the countries mentioned, 
and a consideration of the present and probable future trade 
of the United States with them. 

37. Science of Accounts. Tu, Th, at 11. Room . Mr. 

Springer. 
This course is designed to give the student an insight into that 
phase of administrative management which has been styled 
" the vital element of business." It assumes that the student 
is familiar with the simpler forms of b6okkeeping. A study 
will be made of the methods used by auditors in conduct- 
ing investigations, illustrations from the business world 
forming the basis of this part of the work. Considerable 
time will be devoted to a consideration of the essential data, 
concerning the various lines of commercial enterprises, which 
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must be furnished to the financier by the accountant in order 
that correct deductions may be made with regard to the needs 
of the business under discussion and the means which must 
be taken to increase its efficiency. 

38. History of Industrial Chemistry. Tu, Th, at 11. Assistant Pro- 

fessor BiGELOW. 
The purpose of this course and of the course in General Chem- 
istry which is required for its election, is to familiarize stu- 
dents with the significance of chemistry in the process of 
manufacture and to enable the factory manager to understand 
the reports of laboratory experts. He learns chemical nomen- 
clature, chemical laws and principles and something of the 
purpose of chemical tests and investigations, in the general 
course given by the Chemical Department as introductory to 
further study. In the present course he learns of the manner 
in which chemical principles have been applied in the develop- 
ment of chemical technique and prepares himself to judge 
intelligently proposals for the further application of such 
principles. This course will not be given in 1 901-1902, be- 
cause no class is yet prepared to profit by it; Course 35, 
European Commercial Geography, will be substituted for it. 

39. History of Industrial Physics. Tu, Th, at 11. Professor Car- 

hart. 
The purpose of this course is, in general, the same as that of 
Course 38, History of Industrial Chemistry. The course in 
Physics preparatory to this course is iM, Mechanics, Sound, 
and light, and 2M, Heat and Electricity. This course is not 
given in 1 901-1902. 

40. Thesis Seminary. Tu, 7-9. Room 11. Professors Adams and 

Taylor, and Assistant Professor Jones. 

This seminary is confined to students in the course in Higher 

Commercial Education. Its chief purpose is to hear reports 

from such students as are required to present a thesis for 

graduation. It will also be made the occasion of lectures 

from men not regularly connected with the academic staff 

of the University, in which case all students enrolled in the 

cours4 in Higher Commercial Education will be expected to 

attend. 

GENERAL AND COMMEftCIAL LAW. 

41. Commercial Law. 

It is the design of this course to in^ruct students in the funda- 
mental principles of law, so far as these principles pertain to 
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the ordinary activities of btuiness life. It is a threc-hour 
courie throughout the year, comprising two lectures and one 
quiz upon lectures and assigned readings, each week. The 
topics covered by this course are as follows : 

a. First Semester, 

Elementary Law (six lectures). Professor Mechem. 
Contracts (twelve lectures). Professor Khowlton. 
Agency (eight lectures). Professor Mechem. 
Sales (ten lectures). Professor Lane. 

b. Second Semester. 

Bailments and Carriers (eight lectures). Professor Lane. 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes (eight lectures). 

Professor 

Partnership (eight lectures). Professor Mechem. 
Corporations (twelve lectures). Professor Wilgus. 
Public Corporations. Two hours a week, second semester. Lec- 
tures. Professor Knowlton. 
The Science of Jurisprudence. One hour sl week. Second se- 
mester. Text-book, accompanied by oral exposition. Pro- 
fessor Mechem. 
Taxation. One hour a week. Second semester. Professor 

Mechem. 
Public Officers. One hour a week. First semester. Professor 

Mechem. 
Private International Law. Two hours a week. First semester. 
Professor Kirch ner. 
In addition to the regular course noted above, the lectures on 
the following topics are open to students in the course in Higher 
Commercial Education : — 

Insurance, Dr. M. M. Bigelow. 

Mining Law, Mr. Clayberg. 

Patent Law, Mr. Walker. 

Copyright Law and Trademarks, Mr. Reed. 

Railway Law, Professor Knowlton. 

ROMAN LAW AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Roman Law. Lectures. An outline of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Roman Law as given in the Institutes of Gaius and 
Justinian. Those points will be emphasized that are most 
valuable in the illustration of principles of English Law. Tu, 
Th, at I. Room D, Law Department. Assistant Professor 
Drake. 
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History of Roman Law. Lectures. A sketch of the development 
of Roman Private Law and of the relation of Private and 
Public Law to the death of Justinian ; some account of Roman 
Law in the Middle Ages ; and a discussion of the relations of 
Roman Law to modern systems of law. F, at i. Room D, 
Law Department. Assistant Professor Drake. 
19 [Latin] The Development of the Roman Constitjution. Lectures. 
First Semester. Assistant Professor Drake. 
This course deals with the Roman Constitution up to and in- 
cluding the Augustan Age. Special attention will be given to 
the causes of the failure of the Constitution of the Republic 
and to the establishment of the Principate by Augustus. 
Points of resemblance to the American Constitution will be 
^ noted whenever it is possible. 

18. [Latin] Roman Provincial Administration. Lectures. Room 20, 

U. H. Second semester. Assistant Professor Drake. 
A short account will be given of the geographical extension of 
Rome through her conquests, of her system of provincial ad- 
ministration, of the effect of provincial development upon the 
life of the state, of the reorganization of the administration 
by Augustus and by Diocletian, and a sketch of the later his- 
tory of the provinces. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

1. Lectures on International Law. Two hours. First semester. 

President Angell. 

2. History of Treaties. Two hours. Second semester. President 

Angell. 

HYGIENE. 

1. Hygiene. Three hours. First semester. Professor Vaughan. 
la. Hygiene. Three hours. Second semester. Professor Vaughan. 

SOCIOLOGY AND ALLIED COURSES IN PHILOSOPHY. 

19. Principles of Sociology. Lectures and quiz. Lectures, M, W, F, 

at 10. Quiz, Tuj Sec. I, at 9; Sec. H, at 10; Sec. HI, . 

Lecture Room and Room 11, T. H. Assistant Professor 

COOLEY. 

Not open to first or second year students. 

By special permission, students may elect this course without the 

quiz to count as three hours. 
This course is intended to furnish an opportunity for comparative 

underlying principles of social science. The general plan 
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followed is to begin with personal relations in their simplest 
and most direct form ; proceeding thence to the more complex 
forms of association and to a study of social tendency and the 
theory of progress. Historical references are freely used, but 
the main purpose is a rational interpretation of existing soci- 
ety, and ample contemporary illustration is given of the prin- 
ciples advanced. While some attention is paid to the differing 
views of prominent writers, the course, in tlie main, is con- 
structive, rather than critical. 
Each student is assigned special reading, and required to write 
an essay upon it. 

21. Historical Development of Sociological Thought; study of 

Comte, Spencer, Ward, Giddings, and others. For advanced 
students. Two hours. Hours arranged with instructor. East 
Seminary Room. Assistant Professor Cooley. 
This course is intended to furnish an opportunity for comparative 
study and discussion of the writers who have contributed 
most to the growth of sociology. The class consists chiefly of 
graduate students, and is conducted somewhat as a seminary. 
21 a. Special work in Sociology with graduate students. Graduate 
students sufficiently advanced in their work to need special 
guidance, particularly those working for the doctor's degree, 
will be met in small groups, or singly, as often as is found 
practicable and expedient. Assistant Professor Cooley. 

22. Problems in Sociology. Lectures, quiz, and assigned reading. 

Lectures, M, W, F, at lo. Lecture Room, T. H. Quiz, Tu. 
Sec. I, at 10 ; Room ii, T. H. Sec, 11, at ii ; Room 7, T. H. 
IV, Sec. ni, at 2 ; Th, Sec. IV, at 10 ; Room 11, T. H. Assist- 
ant Professor Cooley. 

Not open to first or second year students. 

By special permission, students may elect this cotu-se without the 
quiz, to count as three hours. 

This course embraces a study of the laws of population, degen- 
eracy, the liquor problem, poor relief (public and private), 
vagrancy, crime, and penology, the divorce problem, the assim- 
ilation of the foreign element in American population, the 
development of cities, the tenement question, slums, social 
settlements, and other sociological questions of present interest. 

The class is supplied with a list of about twenty-five topics, 
accompanied by references, and each student is required to 
choose one of these topics, and write an essay upon it. 
24. Psychological Sociology. For advanced students. Two hours. 
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Hours arranged with instructor. East Seminary Room. As- 
sistant Professor Cooley. 

This course is similar in character to Course 21, and usually, 
though not necessarily, succeeds it. The views of Baldwin, 
Giddings, Tarde, Durkheim, and others are carefully studied, 
but, as in other courses, it is endeavored to make this study 
constructive, rather than merely critical. 
24a. Special Work in Sociology with Graduate Students. 

Graduate students sufficiently advanced in their work to need 
special guidance, — especially those working for the doctor's 
degree, — will be met in small groups, or singly, as often as is 
found practicable and expedient Assistant Professor Coolby. 
I. Philosophical Introduction. Lectures, Discussion, Exercises. 
The object of this course is to explain the meaning, interest, 
and scope of philosophy; to compare its outlook with other 

■ standpoints ; to show how the philosophical field is divided in 
accordance with the constitution of human experience, and to 
explain the various divisions in their relation to each other, 
to ordinary life, and to the several lines of special research 
and science. Professors Wenley and Lloyd. T, Th, at 8. 
Room 25, U. H. 
4. Ethics of Social Evolution. This course is designed especially 
for students of (i) History, (2) Law, (3) Commerce and Ad- 
ministration. The problems will be approached from the 
standpoint of social o;'ganization. The ethical significance of 
social, and especially of industrial institutions, will be con- 
sidered, also the relation of these institutions to the conditions 
of moral progress and political stability in a society. Tu, Th, 
at 10. Room 21, U. H. Professor Wenley. 

6. Introduction to Logic. Lectures and text-book work. Text- 

books : Minto's Logic, Deductive and Inductive ; Bosanquet's 
Essentials of Logic. M, W , F, at 2. Room 25, U. H. As- 
sistant Professor Rebec. 

7. Introductory General Psychology. Lectures, Discussions, exer- 

cises, demonstrations. A detailed discussion of the facts and 
principles of psychology in the light of introspection, experi- 
ment, and pathology. M, W, F, 2X 11. Laboratory, 18, U. H. 
Assistant Professor Pillsbury. 
12. Political Philosophy. A critical study of society; the principles 
of political association and evolution; relations of political 
and industrial institutions to fundamental ideas of philosophy 
and religion ; outline of the history of the theory of society ; 
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applications to present-day social problems. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, theses. M, W, at 2. Room 4, T. H. Professor 
Lloyd. 

THE CX)MBINED COURSES IN COLLEGIATE AND LAW STUDIES. 

This course is designed to meet the needs of students who de- 
sire to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts and of Bachelor of 
Laws, as the result of six years of successful residence in the Uni- 
versity. It is arranged in recognition of the fact that some degree 
of specialization in History and Political Science is important as a 
preparation for law studies. 

In order that the collegiate work and the work in law, may be 
successfully combined, it is necessary that a student enrolled in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts should complete, 
before the close of his fourth year of residence. Course 19 in His- 
tory; and at least twenty-four hours of work selected from the fol- 
lowing courses. 

In History: Courses 3, 4, 11, 12, 14, 15, 22, 27, 28, 31 ; embrac- 
ing the constitutional history of England, the political and 
constitutional history of the United States, English constitu- 
tional law, comparative constitutional law, and administrative 
law. 
In Political Economy and Sociology: Courses 3,' 4, 5, 9, 19, 21 ; 
embracing the history of the development of industrial soci- 
ety, problems in political economy, principles. of the science of 
finance, money and banking, and principles and problems of 
sociology. 
In Philosophy: Courses i, 6, 7, 12; embracing the elements of 
logic and psychology. 
The twenty-four hours of selected work must include two out 
of the following four courses: International Law i. Philoso- 
phy 12, History 27, Latin 8. 
From the courses above enumerated the Faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Law will accept an amount represented by ten hours of 
credit as a substitute for the law courses in Elementary Law, Ele- 
mentary Real Property, Constitutional Law, Private International 
Law, and the Science, of Jurisprudence. 

It will furthermore be necessary for the student in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the Arts, to complete before the 
close of his fourth year of residence, the courses offered in the De- 
partment of Law in the subjects of Contracts, Torts, Domestic Rela- 
tions, Husband and Wife, and Personal Property. On the com- 
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pletion of these courses credit toward grsiduation to the extent of 
fifteen hours will be given in the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. 

To be entitled* to the privilege of entering upon the combined 
course a student must have at least ninety hours to his credit as a 
candidate for a collegiate degree; and it is strongly recommended 
that students who design entering upon this -course should consult 
with the committee in charge at the close of their second year of 
residence in the University, in order that the elections of the third 
year, as well as of the fourth year, may be brought under the advice 
of the committee. 

THE COURSE IN HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

It is the aim of this course to give special training in the con- 
struction and organization of modem industry and commerce. While 
placing special stress upon what is technical or professional in a 
course preparatory to a business career, ample provision is made for 
instruction in history, language, science, and other lines of study 
which contribute to a general education. This course is designed to 
provide an education equal in scope and mental discipline to any 
which the University offers. 

The course in Higher Commercial Education covers three years 
of systematic instruction. The time for enrollment, in the case of 
candidates for a degree, is at the beginning of the third year of 
University residence. The degree of Bachelor of Arts will be con- 
ferred upon students who conform to the general requirements of 
graduation, at the close of two years' enrollment in this Special 
Course (that is, after the fourth year of residence in the University) ; 
and the degree of Master of Arts, at the close of the third year's 
enrollment. 

Students who propose entering upon the course in Higher Com- 
mercial Education should devote the first and second years of resi- 
dence in the University to collegiate studies and to studies prepara- 
tory to this Special Course. It is desirable that such students should 
complete before the close of their second year of residence, the 
courses offered in Mediaeval and Modern History and in English His- 
tory (Courses i, 2, 3, and 4). The course in the History of the 
Development of Industrial Society, and the course in the Elements of 
Political Economy (Political Economy, Courses 2 and 3) should also 
be completed. Other preparatory courses are required for the elec- 
tion of certain of the advanced technical courses. Students are urged 
to consult with the committee in charge of the course in Higher 
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Commercial Education at the time they enter the University, in order 
that the work of the first and the second year may be adjusted 
properly. 

Students regularly enrolled in the course in Higher Commercial 
Education will be expected to elect ten hours a week under the direc- 
tion of the committee in charge, during the third and fourth years of 
their residence in the University, six hours a week being left for 
general elections. In the fifth or Graduate year, the committee will 
claim the entire time of the student. 

The following program is presented as suggesting the most ap- 
propriate order of elections : 

• 
THIRD YEAR IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

FIRST SEMESTER 



COURSB. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


HOURS. 


Social and Industrial Reforms. 
Commercial Geography of the Extractive Indus- 
tries. 
Theory and History of Money. 
General Elections. 


Professor Adams. 

Assistant Professor Jones. 
Professor Taylor. 


4 
3 

3 

7 
i6 



SECOND SEMESTER. 



COURSE. 



Science of Finance. 

Commercial Geography of the Manufacturing 

Industries. 
Theory and History of Banking. 
Statistics. 
General Elections. 



INSTRUCTOR. 



Professor Taylor. 

Assistant Professor Jones. 
Professor Taylor. 
Assistant Professor Cooley. 



HOURS. 



3 

2 
I 

7 
i6 



Course in Higher Commercial Education. 
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FOURTH YEAR IN THB UNIVSRSITY. 



FIRST SEMESTER. 



COURSE. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


HOURS. 


Problems in Political Economy. 1 


Professor Adams. 


4 


Resources and Extractive Industries of the 






United Sutes. 


Assistant Professor Jones. 


3 


Commercial Law 


Professors of the Law 






Faculty. 


3 


Science of Accounts. 


Mr. Springer. 


3 


General Elections. 


^ 


4 
16 



SECOND SEMESTER. 



COURSE. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


HOURS. 


Administration of Corporate and Public Industries. 
The Manufactures of the United Sutes. 
Commercial Law. 
History of Industrial Chemistry.^ 

General Elections. 

1 


Professor Adams. 
Assistant Professorjones. 
Professors of Law Faculty. 
Assistant Professor Bige- 
low. 


3 

3 
3 

3 
6 

16 



FIFTjH YEAR IN THE UNIVERSITY. 



FIRST SEMESTER. 



COURSE. 



The Distributive and Regulative Industries of the 

United States. 
Technique of Foreign Trade. 
The Money Markets 

Labor Laws of the United States and Europe. 4 
Thesis Seminary. 



INSTRUCTOR. 


HOURS. 


Assistant Professor Jones. 


3 
3 


Professor Taylor. 


3 
3 


Professors Adams, Tay- 
lor, and Assistant 
Professor Jones. 


3 



1 Not given in 1901-1903 ; alternate with Social and Industrial Reforms. 

2 European Commercial Geography will be substituted for this course in X90X- 



1903. 



3 Including the study of foreign exchanges and the speculative market. 
4 For the current year the lectures of this course will be included in "Social 
and Industrial Reforms." 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 



COURSE. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


HOURS. 


Transportation Problems.l 


Professor Adams. 


3 


European Commercial Geography. 


Assistant Professor Jones. 


2 


American Trade with China, Japan, and the 






Philippines. 


Assistant Professor Jones. 


2 


History of Industrial Physics. 


Profess or Carhart. 


2 


Business Oi:ganization. 
Thesis Seminary. 


Professors Adams, Tay- 
lor, and Assistant Pro- 


2 




fessor Jones. 


2 



THE COURSE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

The object of this course is to give to students intending to 
enter public life a knowledge of the fundamental principles of polit- 
ical organization and of the methods and practice of public adminis- 
tration. It aims particularly to aid students who ^re preparing for 
the civil service. 

The time to enter upon this course is at the beginning of the 
third year of University residence. The work is arranged to cover 
the third and fourth years of undergraduate study, with provision for 
a third year of study for students who becdme candidates for the 
Master's degree. Students intending to enter upon this course should 
take at least Courses i, 2, 3, and 4 in History during their first two 
years in the University. 

Students entering upon the course in Public Administration will 
be expected, during the third and the fourth year, to elect ten hours 
a week under the direction of the committee in charge, six hours a 
week being left to general elections. In the fifth, or graduate, year, 
the committee will claim the entire time of the student. 

The number of courses which such students may profitably take 
is so large as to make it impossible to map out a course to which 
they will be expected rigidly to adhere. The following program is, 
however, presented as suggesting an appropriate order of elections: 



1 Not given in 190Z-Z903 ; alternate with Administration of Corporate and Public 
Industries. 



Course in Public Administration. 
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THIRD TEAR IN THE UNIVBRSITY. 



HRST SEMESTER. 



COURSE. 



History of Europe from the Peace of Westphalia 
to the close of the French Revolution. 

Political and Constitutional History of the 
United States. 

Constitutional Law and Political Institutions of 
the United States. 

American Administrative L>aw. 

Public Officers. 
General Elections. 



INSTRUCTOR. 



Professor Hudfon. 

Professor McLaughlin. ' 

Professor McLaughlin. 
Assistant Prctfessor Fair- 
lie. 
Professor Mechem. 



HOURS. 



3 
3 
3 

3 

I 

3 
x6 



SECOND SEMESTER. 



COURSB. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


HOURS. 


History of Europe since the French Revolution. 
Political and Constitutional History of the 

United States. 
Administrative Law in Eifropean Countries. 
Taxation. 
General Elections. 


Professor Hudson. 

Professor McLaughlin. 
Assistant Professor Fairlie. 
Professor Mechem. 


3 

3 
3 

X 

6 
x6 



FOURTH YEAR IN THE UNIVERSITY. 



FIRST SEMESTER. 



COURSB. 



Present Problems of European Politics. 
English Political Institutions. 

Municipal Administration. 

Private International Law. 
General Elections. 





INSTUCTOR. 



Professor Hudson. 

Assistant Professor Fair- 
lie. 

Assistant Pr5fessor Fair- 
lie. 

Professor Kirchner. 



HOURS. 



a 

3 

a 

16 



k ^ 
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IPOLITICAL ECDNOMYrBUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, AND 

SOCIOLOGY 

Political Economy. — -The instruction in Political Economy is 
arranged to meet the .needs of three classes of students. The first 
class comprises those whose principal work dies in other departments 
of instruction, but who desire a cursory introduction to the science. 
Students of this class are advised to take Courses' i and 2 unless 
their time is very limited, in which case they may take Course la or 
lE. The second class comprises those who desire to make a fairly thor- 
ough study of economics, but who have not time to take the advanced 
or the semi-professional work offered. Such students are advised to 
follow Courses i an4. 2 with one. or more of the following : 3, 4, 9, 
and 15. The third class embraces those students who desire to make 
a thorough study of the science of economics, and especially those 
who wish to combine the study of political economy and finance 
with history, political science, and law for the purpose of preparing 
"themselves for some one of the several professions or careers to 
which this group of studies naturally leads. Such persons will have 
no difficulty enlarging their program from the advanced electives. 

It is very desirable that students specializing in economics 
should have a good reading knowledge of German and French. For 
second year work in those languages, therefore, such students should 
elect courses devoted to reading rather than to conversation and 
composition, and, in the case of German, these courses should be 
the ones specially arranged for students of history and the political 
sciences, viz., sa and 4a. Course Ja in the third year is also recom- 
mended. 

Business Administration. — Special courses, on the completion 
of which the student will receive a special certificate in addition to 
his diploma, have been arranged to meet the needs of those students 
who wish to prepare themselves for a general business career or for 
particular lines of business, such as railway administration, insur- 
ance, accounting, and banking. These courses are printed in detail in 
a special announcement. Students who desire to enroll in one of 
these courses should consult with Professor Friday, the secretary of 
the committee in charge of this work, at the beginning of their uni- 
versity residence or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Sociology.— Work in Sociology should begin, as a rule, with 
Course 19, followed by Course 20. The latter, however, may be taken 
first by those who find it more convenient to do so. Neither course 
can be taken before the junior year. 

The Detroit Bureau of. Associfited Charities and social settle- 
ment afford special.. fa<^ilities tp students, especially graduates, who 
may wish to carry on such studies as are practicable only in a large 
city. 
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Consoltation Hours. — ^The instructors in the department ^ill 
have consultation hours as follow?: 

Professor Adams, M, W, from a to 3. Room 105, Jic. 

Professor Taylor, daily during the first two weeks of the semes- 
ter, at 845, 12, and 1:30; after the first two weeks, Tu, Th, at 11. 
Room ao6, £c. 

Professor CooiXY, M, IV, at 11, both semesters. Room 204, Ec. 

Professor Jones, first week of each semester, daily from 10 to 
11; for the rest of the semester, M, W, F, 10 to 11. Room 107, Ec. 

Professor Friday, from 10 to 11, M, W, F, Room 105, Ec. 

Professor Siiarfman, Tu, Th, 10 to 12. Room 209, Ec. 

rS FIRST SEMESTER 

Political Economy 

I. Elements of Political Economy, I. Principles. Five hours. 
Lectures, W, at 2. Room loi, Ec. 
Quiz sections: 
Sec. I, M, Tu, Th, F, at 8. Room 203, Ec. 
Sec. II, M, Tu, Th, F, at 9. Room 203, Ec. 
Sec. Ill, M, Tu, Th, F, at 9. Room 103, Ec. 
Sec. IV, M, Tu, Th, F, at 10. Room 202, Ec. 
Sec. V, M, Tu, Th, F, at 10. Room 203, Ec. 
Sec. VI, M, Tu, Th, F, at 11. Room 203, ^c. 
Sec. VII, M, Tu, Th, F, at i. Room 203, Ec. 
Sec. VIII, M, Tu, Th, F, at 2. Room 203, Ec. 
Sec. IX, M, Tu, Th, F, at 2. Room 202, Ec. 
Sec. X, M, Tu, Th, F, at 3. Room 203, Ec. 

Professor Taylor, Mr. Rottschaefer, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. 
Marsteller, Mr. Ivey, Mr. Kolbe, Mr. Rodkey, and Mr. Patoi^. 

This course should precede all other courses in Political Econ- 
omy, except \a, or lE.. 

The course will be repeated in the second semester, and it is 
hoped that a considerable number of persons will elect the 
course for that semester rather than for the first. 

itf. General Economics, I. Principles. Three hours. Lectures M, 

at I, Room loi, Ec. 
Quiz sections: 

Sec. I, W, F, 2X I. Room 202, Ec. 

Sec. II, W, F, At I. Room 103, Ec. 

Sec. Ill, Tu, Th, at 11. Room 203, Ec. 

Sec. IV, Tu, Th, at i. Room 202, Ec. 
Assistant Professor Dowrie and Mr. Ivev. 

This course and course 2a which follows it are designed for 

those upper classmen who have time for bjit one or two 

courses in economics. During the first semester a systematic 

study will be made of the fundamental economic principles. 
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lE. Elements of Economics, I. Principles. Engineers' Course. Three 
hours. Lectures M, at 8. Room loi, Ec. 

Quiz sections: 

Sec. I, Tu, Th, at 8. Room 103, Ec. 
Sec. II, Tu, Th, at 9. Room 102, Ec. 
Sec. Ill, W, F, at 8. Room 103, Ec. 

Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Rottschaefer. 

This coarse is especially designed to meet the needs of students 
whose work lies in professional departments, particularly engi- 
neering. It will be devoted largely to a consideration of the 
fundamental economic principles. Some attention will be given, 
however, to the important practical problems of the economic 
world, particularly insofar as they illustrate these principles. 

No student can receive credit for this course and Course i or 
Course la, 

4. Principles of Finance. Three hours. M, W , F, at 8. Room 102, 
Ec. Professor Friday. 
This course treats of public expenditure and public revenue. 
While some attention will be given to the growth and objects 
of public expenditure, the stress of the coarse will fall on the 
problems and principles of taxation. Particular attention will 
be given to proposals for tax reforms. 

7. Essentials of Economics Theory. Two hours, Tu, Th, at 10. 

Room 104, Ec. Professor Taylor. 
This coarse is intended to meet the needs of persons who wish 
to make a fuller study of the leading problems of economic 
theory than was feasible in Coarse i. It should be taken by 
all students who expect to teach economic subjects. It will be 
required for admission to Courses 8, 13, 13a, 13^, etc. 

8. History of Economic Thought. Two hours, M, W, at 3. Room 

104, Ec. Professor Friday. 
In 1914-1915 special attention will be given to the period 1776- 
1848, and to Socialism. 

9. Money and Credit. Three hours, M, W, F, at 11. Room 102, 

Ec. Assistant Professor Dowrie. 

A study is made of the principles which underly the institutions 
of money and credit, the emphasis being laid upon their rela- 
tion to modern business conditions. The latter part of the 
course is given over to a study of the development of the mon- 
etary systems of the leading countries, special attention being 
given to the United States. 
I3{/. Studies in Economic Theory. Two hours. Sec. I, open only to 
instructors, M, 7-9. Sec. II, Tu, Th, at 2. Room 206, Ec. 
Professor Taylor. 

This course is given in a three-year cycle, appearing as 13, 13^, 
and 13^ in the 6rst semester, and as 13a, 13^, and 13^ in the 
second semester. This year it will be elected as I'^d, and 13^. 
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The work consists of special studies in the leading problems 
of economic theory, such as the nature and origin of value, the 
laws of normal value, the origin of interest, the principles 
regulating distribution, and so on. Designed for graduate 
students; open to others only by special permission. 

15. Corporations. Lectures, reading, and discussion. Three hours. 
My W, F, 2X \, Room 10 1, Ec. Professor Sharfman. 

This course undertakes a study of corporations as an element in 
industrial society, laying special emphasis upon the so-called 
trust problem and questions of government regulation of 
industry. 

It deals with the forms of business organization, with partic- 
ular stress on the nature and history of corporations and their 
significance in modem life. While it offers an account of the 
promotion, capitalization, and reorganization of corporations, 
questions of finance are for the most part subordinated to a 
consideration of the economic aspects of industrial combina- 
tion, such as its effects upon efHciency, wages, profits, and 
prices. The course is concluded by a study of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, as interpreted by the leading decisions under 
it, and a discussion of further legislation essential to a proper 
solution of the trust problem. 

[16. Public Service Industries. Lectures, reading, and discussion. 
Two hours, Tu, Th, at i. Room 102, Ec. Professor Sharf- 
man. 

This course considers the nature of public service industries, such 
as railroads, street railways, gas and electric companies, tel- 
ephone and telegraph companies, etc., and their relation to the 
state and to the municipality. The problem of public owner- 
ship and public control is given careful study on the basis of 
American and European experience, with special consideration 
of commission regulation in the United States. 

This course is given in alternate years. Omitted in 1914-1915.] 

17. Research Work in Economics and Finance. 

This course I<! designed for students who desire to pursue inde- 
pendent research in connection with topics not covered in any 
other seminary. Supervision over this work will be assigned 
to that instructor in the department who is most interested in 
the subject chosen. This course may be elected only with the 
approv2il of the Head of the department. The credit allowed 
will depend on the amount and character of the work done. 

Business Administration 

II. The Money Market. Two hours, Tu, Th, at 11. Room 202, Ec. 
Assistant Professor Dowrie. 
This is an advanced course open to students who have had work 



in Money and Banking and to others by permission. It is- 
designed to meet the needs of students in business administra- 
tion who desire a more intimate knowledge of the mechanism 
of credit operations, especially in their relation to foreign ex- 
change, investments, speculation and crises. Special attention 
will be given to the discount rate, the causes underl3ring its 
fluctuations and its regulation by the great banks. 

29. Principles of Industry. Three hours, M, W, F, at 8. Room 

202, P^c. Professor Jones. 

The object of the course is to present, by inductive study, the 
structure and functional relations of productive industry. Be- 
ginning with the conditions essential to efficiency, a general 
statement is made of the functions of each class of industries. 
Attention is then directed to the manner in which industrial 
and commercial units, such as markets, city centers and special- 
ized regions, are composed. The course concludes with a com- 
parative estimate of various types of national economies; such 
as tropical dependencies, oriental cultures, new countries, and 
^uUy developed, culture states. 

30. Problems in Industrial Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. 

T700 hours. Tu, Th, at i. Room 303, Ch. Air. Rue. 

This course will be devoted to a discussion of chemical and tech- 
nical problems from the point of view of the administration 
of industrial processes. Open only to those who receive per- 
mission from the Secretary of the Committee on Courses in 
Business Administration. 

31. Problems of Production. Three hours. M, W, f, at 9. Room 

10 1, Ec. Professor Jones. 
Attention is given to some of the more serious American national 
problems, which arise from the defective organization or pro- 
cesses of productive industry. Some of the themes are: Con- 
servation of national resources (land, timber, water and soil), 
mass production and human personality, standardization ver- 
sus quality of product, the utilization of talent and vocational 
guidance, high prices and the revolution of consumption, the 
freedom of inventive genius and the patent system. 

34. The Domestic Market. Two hours. Tu, Th, at 9. Room 10 1, 
Ec. Professor Jones. 
' Jn this course the American system of distributing and mar- 
keting products will be presented. Attention will be given to 
the institutions governing the trade in farm products, to man- 
ufacturer's distributive campaigns, and to wholesale and retail 
trade. 

36^. Rail\vay Accounts. . Lectures, readings, and reports. Three 
hours. M, W, F, Ai 10. Rooih 104, Ec. Professor Friday. 
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Students who elect this course will be expected to elect 36 in 
the second semester. It is designed for students who have a 
professional interest in Railway Operation and Administra- 
tion and who desire to gain some knowledge and statistics as 
! applied to railway construction, maintenance, operation, and 
valuation. It must be preceded by Courses i, 2, 6, 38, and 
38tf. 
Students electing this course will be required to attend all spe* 
cial lectures bearing on railway transportation. 

37. Corporation Finance. Lectures, reading, and discussion. Two 

hours. Tu, Th, at i. Room 102, Ec. Professor Sharfman. 

This course aims to study the organization and inter-corporate 
relations of modern railway and industrial enterprises, with 
special reference to problems of finance. It deals with such 
subjects as the nature and varieties of stocks and bonds, the 
movements of corporation securities, corporate promotion, cap- 
italization, valuation, reorganization, etc. Concrete cases, in 
the railway and industrial field, are carefully analyzed and 
discussed. 

This course is given in alternate years. 

38. Principles of Accounting. Four hours credit. .Lecture, Tu, at 2. 

Room loi, Ec. 
Recitation sections. Sec. I, M, W, at 8; Sec. II, M, W, vX 9; 

Sec. Ill, M, IV, at 10; Sec. IV, M, IV, at 11; Sec. V, Tu, Th, 

at 8; Sec. VI, Tu, Th, at 9; Sec. VII, Tu, Th, at 10. Room 

201, Ec, 
Laboratory sections. Sec. I, Jlf, 2 to 5 ; Sec. U; Tu, 2 to 5 ; Sec. 

Ill, IV, 2 to S; Sec. IV, Th, 2 to 5. Room 201, Ec. Professor 

Friday, Mr. Kolbe and Mr. ^odkey. ... 

40. Advanced Accounting Theory and Practice. M, W, F, at 9. 
Room 201, Ec. Professor Friday. 

45. Introduction to Law. Lectures, reading, and discussion. Three 
hours. M, W, F, at 2. Room loi, Ec. Professor ShArfman. 

This course undertakes a study of the character. and development 
of English- American law. The emphasis of the course is laid 
upon the general foundations of aur legal system, specific ap- 
plications of legal principles being introduced as illustrative 
material. It deals with the nature and sources of Ikw, its 
growth and development, its relation to social progress and 
economic changes, and with the more important problems in- 
cident to the practical administration of justice. 

This course is open to all persons who have had no work in law, 
either as a means of securing a general acquaintance with the 
character iand development of law, or as an introduction to fur- 
ther study. It is particularly recommended to students who 
plan to take advanced work in economics or business adminis- 
tration. " 
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S5CX)N'D SEMESTER 

Political Economy 

J. Elements of Political Economy, I. Principles. Five : hours. 

Lecture, Tu, at 2. Room loi, Ec. 
Quiz sections. Room 203, £c. 

Sec. I, M, W, Th, F, at 8. 

Sec. II, M, W, Th, F, at 9. 

Sec. Ill, M,. IV, Th, F, at 11. 
Professor Taylor, Mr. Marsteller, and Mr. Paton. 
This is a repetition of Course i of the first semester. 

I E. Elements of Economics, I. Principles. Engineers' Course. Three 

hours. Lectures, M, at 8. Room 10 1. 
Quiz sections: 

Sec. I, Tu, Th, at 8. Room 103, Ec. 

Sec. II, W, F, at 8. Room 103, Ec 
Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Rottschaefer. 
This is a repetition of Course lE of the first semester. 

2. Elements of Political Economy, II. Current Problems. Five 
hours. Lectures, Tu, Th, at 2. Room 348, Eng. 

Quiz sections: 

Sec. I, M, W, F, at 8. Room 301, Ec. 

Sec. II, M, W, F, at 9. Room 301, Ec. 
. Sec. Ill, M, W, F, at 9. Room 202, Ec. 

Sec. IV, M, W, F, at 9. Room 104, Ec. 

Sec. V, M, W, F, at 10. Room 203, Ec. 

Sec. VI, M, W, F, at 11. Room 301, Ec. 

Sec. VII, M, W, F, at II. Room 104, Ec. 

Sec. VIII, M, W, F, at i. Room 203, Ec. 

Sec. IX, M, W, F, at 2. Room 203, Ec. 

Sec. X, M, W, F, at 2. Room 301, Ec. 

Two other sections are to be arranged. 

Professor Friday, Mr. Rottschaefer, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. 
Marsteller, and Mr. Ivey. Lectures by Professor Adams. 

This course is a continuation of the Elements of Political Econ- 
omy given the first semester. Its view-point is historical and 
its interest is primarily in questions of current importance. It 
makes an attempt to apply the economic principles discovered 
during the first semester to these questions of current interest. 
The subjects discussed will include the development of in- 
dustrial society; fundamental industrial institutions, such as 
competition, property, and speculation ; the social . control of 
industrial activity ; the tariff problem ; prises and depressions ; 
the problems of population and immigration; labor problems, 
such as industrial insurance, the minimum wage, and trade 
unionism; and such schemes of social reform as the single tax, 
syndicalism, and socialism. * 
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2a. General Economics, II. Current Problems. Three hours. Lec- 
tures M, at I, Room loi, Ec. 

Quiz Sections: 

Sec. I, W, h\ at i. Room 202, Ec. 
Sec. II, W,F,2X I. Room 103, Ec. 
Sec. Ill, Tu,Th,2X 11. Room 203, Ec. 
Sec. IV, Tu, Th, at I. Room 202, Ec. 

Assistant Professor Dowrie and Mr. Ivey. 

This course is a continuation of la, the first half of the year's 
course in General Economics. It is open to students who have 
successfully pursued course la or its equivalent. The principles 
learned during the first semester will be applied to important 
public problems. Special attention will be given to questions 
concerning the railroads, the trusts, money and banking, crises, 
labor, socialism and taxation. 

2E. P^lements of Economics, II. Current Problems. Engineers* 

Course. Three hours. 
Quiz Sections: 

Sec. I, M, W, F, at 9. Room 103, Ec. 

Sec. II, M, W, F, at 10. Room 102, Ec. 

Sec. Ill, M, W, F, at 10. Room 103, Ec. 
Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Rottschaefer. 
This course is a continuation of Course lE, and will take up in 

greater detail the study of current economic problems, such 

as population and immigration, labor, the tariff, trusts, the 

social control of industry, and others. The course differs from 

Course lE largely in the matter of emphasis and in the greater 

extent to which detailed investigations will be made of the 

individual problems. 
Unless special permission is received from the instructor in 

charge. Course lE will be required as prerequisite to admission 

to this course. 
No student can receive credit for this course and for Course 2 

or Course 2a, 

3. Labor Problems. Two hours, Tu, Th, at 11. Room 102, Ec. 
Assistant Professor Dowrie. 

The aim of this course is to familiarize the student with the 
problems connected with the conditions of emplo3rment of the 
wage-earning classes and to consider the solutions of these 
problems offered by social reforms, labor organizations and 
socialism. 

4a. Seminary in Finance. Two hours. Tu, 4 to 6. Room 104, Ec. 
Professor Friday. 
This course is designed especially for seniors and graduates. It 
must be preceded by Course 4. The subject for the current 
year will be, "Federal and Sta'te Income Taxes." 
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6. Railway Problems. Lectures, reading, and discussion. Three 

hours, M, VV, F, at i. Room loa, Ec. Professor Sharfman. 
This course considers the social and industrial significance of 
•modern transportation, traces the development of railway 
transportation in this country and in the more important Euro- 
pean countries, analyzes the chief railway problems in the 
United States, with special reference to the nature of railway 
competition and the theory and practice of rate-making, and 
devotes particular attention to the regulation of railways by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

7. Essentials of Economic Theory. Two hours, Tu, Th, at 10. 

Room 203, Ec. Professor Taylor. 
Repeated from first semester. 

8a. History of Economic Thought. Two hours. M, W, at 3. Room 
104, Ec. Professor Friday. 
This course is a continuation of Course 8 given in the first semes- 
ter. 

10. Banking Theory and Practice. Three hours. Sections, M, W, F, 
at 2, and at other hours to be arranged. Room 202, Ec. As- 
sistant Professor Dowrie. 
This is a general course designed to meet the needs of persons 
who desire to become acquainted with the principles and prac- 
tice of banking. A study is made of the theory of banking 
and the character of its development in the leading countries. 
Practice exercises are given in the organization and principal 
operations of a bank. 

i^e. Studies in Economic Theory. Two hours. Sec. I, open only to 
instructors, M, 7-9. Sec. II, Tu, Th, at 2. Room 206, Ec. 
Professor Taylor. 
For details see announcement for first semester. 

18. Research Work in Economics and Finance. A continuation of 
Course 17. 

Business Administration 

30J. Problems in Industrial Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. 
Two hours. Tu, Th, at I. Room 303, Ch. Mr. Rue. 

This is a continuation of Course 30 in the first semester. It may 
be elected only by those who receive permission from the Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Courses in Business Administra- 
tion. 

32. Business Organization and Management. Three hours, M, W, 
F, at 9. Room 10 1, Ec. Professor Jones. 

A study of the organization and management of individual bus- 
iness undertakings, with special emphasis upon the principles 
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of "Scientific Management." Consideration is given to the 
launching of an enterprise and its financing, to the location 
and design of the plant, and to the organization of an adminis- 
trative staff. The functions of the departments concerned with 
purchasing, accounting, production, traffic, selling, and credit, 
receive attention in turn. Special study is given to the various 
systems of managing and remunerating labor. 

32^. Principles of Administration. Two hours. Hours and place of 
meeting to be arranged. Professor JoNES. 

A series of studies of great administrators will be arranged 
for advanced students. The object is to distinguish and formu- 
late general principles of administration, as they are re- 
vealed in all forms of joint action, including military leader- 
ship, statecraft, diplomacy, adventure and industry. Assigned 
topics for independent work and class discussions. Special per- 
mission should be obtained before electing this course. 

35. Investment. Two hours. Lectures, M, at 11. Quiz sections 

W, F, at II. Room loi, Ec. Professor Jones. 

A study of the forms of property available for investment, and 
of the conditions affecting their value. Special attention is 
given to the theory and practice of valuing real estate, to the 
mathematics of investment, to balance sheets and reports, to 
the influence of trade cycles upon various classes of invest- 
ments, and to the signs of fraudulent promotion. 

36. Railway Operation. Lectures, readings, and reports. Three 

hours. Af, W, F, at 11. Room 104, Ec. Professor Adams. 

For description of this course see Course 36a of which it is a 
continuation. 

Students electing this course will be required to attend all 
special lectures bearing on railway administration. 

38J. Cost Accounting, Principles and Problems. Four hours credit. 
Professor Friday and Mr. Koi.be. 

Quiz sections. Room 201, Ec. : 
Sec. I. M, W, F, at 8. 
Sec. II, M, W, F, at 10. 
Sec. Ill, M, IV, F, at 11. 
Sec. IV. M, W, F, at 2. 

Laboratory Sections, Room 201, £c. : 
Sec. I, M, 2-5. 
Sec. II, Tu, 2-5. 
Sec. Ill, W, 2-5. 
Sec. IV, Th, 2-5. 
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38E. Principles of Accounting. Course for Engineers. Three hours. 
Quiz sections Af, W, at 8, and Tu, Th, at 9. Laboratory, 
one afternoon, 2-1;. Room 201, Ec. 
Professor Friday and Mr. Rodkey. 

38P. Elements of Accounting. Pharmacy course. Quiz and labora- 
tory. Two hours. Quiz, Th, at ii. Room 201, Ec. Lab- 
oratory, W, 10-12. Room 201, Ec. Mr. Rodkey. 
Literary students admitted only by special permission. 

39. Seminary in Transportation. Two hours. Tu, 4-6. Professor 
Adams. 

This course is designed for students who have had 36 and 36a, 
and will be adjusted to the needs of those who elect it. For 
the current year Railway Valuation Problems will be studied. 

41. Auditing and Municipal Accounting. Three hours, M, W, F, 
at 9. Room 201, Ec. Professor Friday and Mr. Kolbe. 

46. The Law of Contracts. Lectures, reading, and discussion of 

selected cases. Three hours, M, W, F, at 2. Room 102, Ec. 
Professor Sharfman. 

This course is designed to meet the special needs of students in 
business administration. It aims to develop the underlying 
principles of the law of contract, with special emphasis upon 
their practical application in ordinary business dealings. Lit- 
tle stress is laid upon the historical development of the vari- 
ous doctrines, and practically no attention is paid to questions 
of procedure. 

The course fakes up, in turn, a study of the nature of contract 
and its relation to other legal conceptions, the elements essen- 
tial to the formation of a valid contract, the parties a£fected 
by the operation of a contract, the rules and principles em- 
ployed by the courts in the construction of the terms of a 
contract, and the various means by which contractual obliga- 
tions may be discharged. 

47. The Law of Commercial Paper. Lectures, reading, and discus- 

sion of selected cases. Two hours, Tu, Th, at i. Room 102, 
Ec. Professor Sharfman. 
This course, like the one on the law of contracts, is designed 
to meet the special needs of students in business administra- 
tion. It undertakes a study of the law relating to instruments 
of credit, particularly bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 
ordinary checks. The Negotiable Instruments Law serves as 
a basis of the work. The nature of negotiable instruments, 
the rights and liabilities arising from their transfer, the for- 
malities essential to recovery upon them, and the defenses 
against the holder available to the various parties involved, 
will each be taken up in turn. 
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This course is open only to such students as have had Course 
46 or are taking it at the same time with this course. 

[48. Insurance Accounting. Three hours credit. Two recitations 
and one laboratory period. Hours to be arranged. Room 

201, Ec. Mr. . 

This course is open only to students who are specializing in 
actuarial science. Omitted in 19 14- 19 15.] 

50. Mathematical Theory of Statistics (I I). Two hours. Elect as 
Mathematics 50. Mr. Forsyth. 

52. Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Interest, Insur- 
ance and Statistics (II). Three hours. Elect as Mathematics 
52. Professor Glover. 
Course 52 is open to those who have completed Courses i and 
a (or lE and 2E) and 51 in Mathematics. 

56. Advanced Mathematical Theory of Interest and Life Contingen- 
cies (II). Elect as Mathematics 56. Professor Glover. 



Sociology 

20. Problems in Sociology. Lectures, quiz, and thesis. Lectures, 
M, W, F, at 10. Room 10 1, Ec. 

Quiz sections: 
Sec. I, Tu, at II. Room 102, Ec. 
Sec. II, Tu, at i. Room 104, Ec. 
Sec. Ill, Tu, at 2. Room 104, Ec. 
Sec. IV, Tu, at 3. Room 102, Ec. 
Sec. V, W, at 8. Room 104, Ec. 
Sec. VI, W, at 9. Room 104, Ec. 
Sec. VII, Th, at 10. Room 102, Ec. 
Sec. VIII. Th, at II. Room 102, Ec. 
Sec. IX, Th, at I. Room 104, Ec. 
Sec. X, Th, at 2. Room 104, Ec. 

Two additional sections may be arranged. 

Professor Cooley, Mr. Thompson, and assistant. 

By special permission students may elect this course as 20a, 
three hours, without the quiz. 

The general subject is the struggle for higher levels of human 
living. A discussion of the organic conception of social prob- 
lems is followed by studies of degeneration, eugenics, social 
phases of education, charities, urban and rural conditions, im- 
migration, dissipation, crime, and questions relating to the 
family. 

Each student is required to write a thesis, which must be based 
in part on personal observation. 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY 



IN 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 



1923-1924 



The courses in Political Science cover elementary as well as 
advanced and specialized study of the entire field. A list of all 
courses presented in this department is given below. Some of these 
are not given every year. This list is so arranged as to indicate the 
subordinate fields of study within the scope of Political Science. It 
is followed by a description of such courses as are offered during 
the year for which this Announcement appears. 

Courses i and 2, with a grade of C or higher, are prerequisites 
for all other courses in Political Science. 

Consultation Hours. — ^Throughout registration week, a depart- 
mental representative, daily, 10-12. Room 208, Ec. 

During the year : 

Professor Reeves, M, W, F, at 10. Room 108, Ec. 

Professor Crane, M, Th, 1:45 to 2:15. Room 108, Ec. 

Professor Reed, M, W, F, at 9. Room 208, Ec. 

Professor Hayden, M, W, F, at 9. Room 108, Ec. 

Professor Brown, Th, at 9, IV, F, 1 130 to 2. Room 208, Ec. 

Dr. Hart, M, at 9, Tu, at 10, Th, at 2. Room 208, Ec. 

Dr. CuNCANNON, Th, F, at 2. Room 208, Ec. 

Mr. Strachan, M, at 2, Tu, at 10. Room 208, Ec. 

Dr. KiRKPATRiCK (second semester only), M, W, at 9. Room 
208, Ec. 



College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 



SUMMARY OF ALL COURSES OFFERED IN THIS 

DEPARTMENT 



Government 



FIRST SEMESTER 

1. American Government. 

2. American Government. 

3. Municipal Government. 
7. . British Government. 

II. American Constitutional 
Law. 

103. Comparative Government. 

109. Municipal Administration. 

III. Administrative Law. 

113. Colonial Administration. 

119. Seminary, Municipal Ad- 
ministration. 

121. Bibliography and Methods 
of Research. 

123. State Government. 



SECOND SEMESTER 

1. American Government. 

2. American Government. 
4. Municipal Government. 
8. European Governments. 

16. National Politics. 

104. Comparative Government. 

no. Municipal Administration. 

112. Municipal Finance. 

114. Colonial Administration. 

116. Charter and Ordinance 
Drafting. 

120. Seminary, Municipal Ad- 
ministration. 

122. Special Studies in American 
Constitutional Law. 

124. Local Government. 



International Law and Diplomacy 



FIRST SEMESTER 

5. International Law. 

9. Diplomatic and Consular 

Functions. 
15. World Politics. 
115. Private International Law. 
117. Seminary, International 
Law. 



SECOND SEMESTER 

6. International Law. 
28. American Diplomacy. 
118. Seminary, International 
Law. 



Political Theory 



FIRST semester 



105. Political Theory: Ancient 
and Medieval. 

107. Political Theory: Nine- 
teenth Cenutry. 



SECOND SEMESTER 

22. Law and Politics. 

24. Political Origins. 
106. Political Theory: Modern. 
108. Political Theory: Twentieth 
Century. 



FIRST SEMESTER 

A, Exclusively for Undergraduates, 

I. American Government. Lectures, readings, recitations, and 
reports. Three hours credit. Lectures, Tu, Th, at 11. Room 
B, Law Bldg. Professors Reeves and Brown, Dr. Hart, Dr. 
Cuncannon, and Mr. Strachan. 



Political Science 



Quiz sections : M, at 8, 9, 10 ; Tu, at 8, 9 ; W, at 8, 9, 10, 11; 
Th, at 8, 9. 

This is a course designed exclusively for undergraduates as a 
preparation for citizenship. It is conducted by means of lec- 
tures and recitations, with supplementary readings extending 
throughout the year. The first semester is devoted to a study 
of National Government and Administration. In the second 
semester the work is divided between the study of State Gov- 
ernments and Administration and that of the American Party 
System. Throughout the course attention is centered rather 
upon the actual workings of government than upon the more 
mechanical side of administration. 

Courses i and 2, with a grade of C or higher, are prerequisites 
jor all other courses in Political Science, 

15. World Politics. Lectures, collateral reading, and reports. Two 
or three hours credit, Tu, Th, at 9. Third hour, Tu, at 11. 
Room 10 1, Ec. Professor Crane. 

The aim of this course is to show the constant play of certain 
factors in the welter of world events, and thus to make it 
possible to grasp them as an intelligible whole. Current ques- 
tions of world interest are used to illustrate the underlying 
forces at work. A third (credit) hour, which is optional, is 
devoted to a study of a selected topic involving specific ques- 
tions of international policy. In recent years these topics 
have been Russia (1920), the Washington Conference (1921), 
and Turkey (1922). If enrolling for the third hour, elect the 
course for three hours credit instead of two. 

Open only to juniors and seniots. 

B. For Graduates and Undergraduates. 

3. Municipal Government. Lectures, recitations, and reports. Three 
hours credit, M, W, F, at 10. Room 10 1, Ec. Professor 

Reed. 
The commission and manager forms of city government are 
studied in the first semester along with other questions of a 
sociological, political, and legal character, organization, and 
framework of the municipality. The second semester is devoted 
to the activities of these governments — city planning, police, 
social welfare, public improvements, utilities, finance, and other 
functions. While in part historical and comparative, the 
courses deal mainly with American cities of the present time. 

5. Public International Law. Lectures, recitations, and discussion. 

Three hours credit. M, W, F, at 9. Room no. Library. 

Professor Reeves. 

The work in international law is conducted principally by means 

of classroom discussion. The intention is not so much to drill 
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in dogmatic statements of the law as to develop in the student 
the ability to analyze international situations for himself with 
some degree of clearness. The work comprises a general view 
of the elementary principles of the subject by text-book and 
informal lectures, the investigation and discussion of inter- 
national incidents, and the consideration of the leading cases 
in international law, British and American. 

7. British Government and Administration. Text, collateral read- 
ings, and discussion, supplemented by lectures. Three hours 
credit, M, W, F, at 8. Room 102, Ec. Professor Hayden. 

In this course attention will be centered on those features of 
modem British government which have justified the large 
influence it has exercised upon governments both in America 
and in Europe. Parliament, its sovereignty, structure, and 
working, the Cabinet and responsible government, the Crown 
and the functions of the executive, the judiciary and the Eng- 
lish conception of law, and the problems connected with the 
growth of the Empire, are the topics of prime consideration. 

9. Diplomatic and Consular Functions. Two hours credit. Tu, Th, 
at 10. Room 102, Ec. Professor Crane. 

This course may be elected, only by special permission, by those 
who are preparing to enter the diplomatic or consular services. 
It is historical and comparative in content, with special refer- 
ence to the duties and functions of American consular and 
diplomatic officers. 

II. American Constitutional Law. Lectures and case-book discus- 
sion. Three hours credit. M, W, F, at 2. Room 406, Library. 
Professor Brown. 

This course is designed for those students of American History 
and Political Science who do not expect to pursue the pro- 
fessional study of law. While a portion of the work is done 
by means of lectures, most of it consists of classroom analysis 
and discussion of leading cases. Familiarity with American 
political history as represented by college or university work 
in the subject is required of all who elect this course. 

24. Political Origins. Texts, collateral readings, and discussions, 
supplemented by lectures. Two hours credit; hours to be 
arranged. Room 401, Lib. Dr. Kirk Patrick. 

A consideration of the contributions which anthropology and 
sociology make to political science. Brief notice will be taken 
of man's origin, racial characteristics, and distribution. More 
time will be given to the study of the beliefs and practices of 
primitive peoples and of their family and group life as they 
advance toward modem society and the state. 



Political Science 



C. Exclusively for Gradtuiies. 

loi. Journal Club in Political Science. Th, 3 to 5. Room 406, 
Library. Professor Reeves and members of the department 
of Political Science. 

Reports of original work by faculty and students, discussion of 
current questions of government, administration, international 
and constitutional law, and examination of recent literature. 

All graduate students in Political Science will attend the Journal 
Club meetings. No credit given, 

103. Comparative Government. Two hours credit ; hours to be 
arranged. Room 401, Library. Professor Hayden. 

Intensive study will be given to selected political institutions of 
our own and foreign governments. Subjects such as the rela- 
tion of upper and lower legislative chambers, national budget 
making, legislative control of national finances, legislative pro- 
cedure, electoral laws, the relations of the executive and the 
legislative branches of government, local and central govern- 
ment will be investigated. Students desiring to elect this 
course should consult with Professor Hayden the first Thurs- 
day of the semester, at 2. Room 108, Ec. 

107. Political Theory : Nineteenth Century. Readings and discussion. 
Two hours credit, IV, 3 to 5. Room 401, Library. Professor 
Crane. 

The historical development of political theories is studied in four 
consecutive semesters, covering two years' work. Courses 105, 
106, 107, and 108. The courses may be taken independently 
of each other. 

After a survey of the period under consideration, an exhaustive 
examination will be undertaken of some small portion of it. 
The purpose is to give thorough grounding in the fundamental 
principles, and at the same time to give training in the meth- 
odology, of politics. 

109. The Practice of Municipal Administration. Lectures, discussion, 
and reports. Two hours credit. Tu, 3 to 5. Room 401, 
Library. Dr. Upson, 

This is an advanced course dealing with the practical methods 
by which the purposes of municipal governments are accom- 
plished. Attention is centered upon the character of municipal 
functions and the machinery by which they are made effective. 
The student will be given such advantages of field training 
as can be secured from the discussion of field problems, a 
first-hand acquaintance with field organization, and a limited 
amount of field work. 

Political Science 3 and 4 are prerequisites 



